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held in esteem by the admirer of sound criticism, chaste
humour, and a correct and attic style of composition. Yenera-
tion for the character of this eminent man leads me to view
the situation of his retreat, which stands about a mile distant
from the hanks of the Avon.

" The exterior of this house, though it cannot be truly de-
nominated picturesque, may yet have a claim to attention,
as it remains precisely in the state it was at the decease
of its former possessor, nor has the interior suffered much
change in its form or decoration.1 The furniture and pic-
tures hold their places with an apparent sacred attention to
his memory: among the latter are three of himself, at differ-
ent; periods of his life, in each of which is strongly marked
with the pencil the ease of the gentleman, and open and in-
genuous character of the friend to humanity. Two good
portraits are likewise hanging near his own of his friend Mr,
Secretary Craggs.

" Some others of Vandyck, Van Somers, Lilly, &c., that
were purchased by Mr. Addison, are to be found in other
apartments, sufficient to evince that his taste was not con-
fined to writing alone. In the grounds a long walk of beau-
tiful Spanish chesnuts and oaks running in a straight line still
hold their primitive appearance; here he was accustomed to
pass the hours in that musing, and in those reflections, from
which the public have gathered so rich a fruit: it retains the
name of Addison3s "Walk. This form of a straight line is that
to which, in his earliest youth, he seems to have been at-
tached ; as part of the walks in Magdalen College, which are
fashioned upon this model, still pass there under his name.

" The Spanish oaks in these grounds are said to have been
the first that were planted in this country; the acorns were
given to him by his friend Craggs, who brought them from
Spain.

" In a kind of hermitage in this walk I found the follow-
ing verses:

1 Mr. Wm. Howitt, who visited Addison's house at Bilton in 1845, and
describes it in his c Homes and Haunts,' concludes thus: " Such are the
paintings at Bilton. They include a most interesting group of the friends
and contemporaries of Addison, besides others. It is a rare circumstance
that they have been permitted to remain there, when his library and his
medals have been dispersed. Altogether Bilton is one of the most satis-
ajetory specimens of the homes and haunts of our departed literary men.'*